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A CALL FOES ACTION 
BY □LITAHTS 



To the Various Locals of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners. 
Dear Sirs and llrothers:— Where- 
as, on or about January 12. 1908, 
Coeur D'Alcne District Union, No. 
14, adopted a resolution setting forth 
matter* of great interest to the rank 
and tile of the Western Federation of 
Miners and the working class in gen- 
eral; and, 

Whereas, said document was prop- 
erly signed, sealed and forwarded to 
the Miners' Magazine for publication. 
Same not appearing within a reason- 
able time, inquiry as to its disposi- 
tion resulted in the enlightenment 
;hat the resolution had been turned 
over by Kditor O'Ncil to Acting 
President Mahoney. and he came to 
the conclusion that the ventilation of 
dissension and disruption would not 
in any way advance or promote the 
interests of the Western Federation 
of Miners, nor benefit the labor 
movement. Acting President Ma- 
honey has this document on tile and 
intends to place the same before the 
delegates of the next annual conven- 
tion; and, 

Whereas, such action on the part of 
a few official* of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners bespeaks a ccn»or- 
sltip - * he-idc which the Russian type 
pale* into insignificance and as an 
authority in their hands which we 
were and are not now aware existed, 
a power which if it exists is the rock 
upon which the Western Federation 
of Miners (or any other organization 
that tolerates it) must meet with 
chaos and destruction. The idle prat- 
tle so often indulged in in the col- 
umns of the Miners' Magazine laud- 
ing the virtue of the "Initiative and 
Referendum" and the right of free 
expression of thought, but exposes 
tiie insimerity of I Y.U . O'Ncil when 
coupled with the treatment accorded 
the ca«e at hand. No ureater calumny 
could be heaped on the backs of the 
workers than for a few officials to 
as-nnie that they have the unre- 
stricted right to judge whether or not 
certain expressions will or will not 
"advance or promote" or arc of a dis- 
senting ami disruptive character, etc., 
to the Ik-si interest of an organiza- 
lion and when such assumption be- 
comes a reality and is being put into 
practice <to "use one of Editor 
ONeil's pet phrases!. Patience 
ceases to be a virtue" and calls for 
immediate action on the part of those 
who arc being subjected to such pros- 
titution cd their rights; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved bv Judith Mountain Min- 
ers' Union. No. 1<»7. That we go on 
record as heinv: umpialiticdly opposed 
,o and condemn the action of Acting 
President Mahoney and Kditor 
O'Neil in excluding from t'.ie columns 
of the Miners' Magazine the afore- 
mentioned resolution and hereby de- 
mand its publication at the earliest 
possiMo date: and be it further 

Resolved. That we protest against 



a repetition of such methods of pro- 
cedure whether indulged in by Act- 
ing Presidents. Editors nf any one 
else either official or unofficial capac- 
ity and call upon the various Locals 
of the W. F. M. sending' delegates 
to the next annual convention to is- 
sue them instructions to pass ade- 
quate laws prohibiting the tl a grant 
abuse of power and official position 
such as has been in vogue at the 
headquarters of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners the past f»\v years; 
and be it further 

Resolved. That the us*: of the 
columns of the Miners' Magazine for 
the indulgence of veiled assertions 
and threats against those who do not 
agree with its policy in advocating 
the program of a politVal party 
"known as the Socialist party'' that 
does not stand for or owe. its allegi- 
ance to the principles of .Industrial 
Unionism, is detrimental to the best 
interest of the working class and docs 
not in any way advance or promote 
the interests of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners nor benefit the labor 
movement; and therefore s'riving for 
displacement by utilizing !hc space 
in advocating industrial unity based 
not on lines of "departmental auton- 
omy" which is \>ut another snare into 
which the wage slaves arc to be led. 
that they may the longer be held in 
submission to the present System of 
exploitation. | M it along line* of work- 
ing class solidarity avoiding craft 
superiority and aristocracy and ad- 
hering always to the principle that 
the interest of one is the concern of 
all. And whereas there exists despite 
the late referendum of the* Western 
Federation of Miners' whivh denies 
such a bonafidc chartered 'labor or- 
ganization known as the Industrial 
Workers of the World with hcad- 
«|UTter< at 212 Rush Temple. Chi- 
cago, III., that stands for and upholds 
the principles of Industrial •Unionism 
as herein set forth and of .which we 
should even now be part and parcel 
as having been instrumental in launch- 
ing same, therefore be it further 

Resolved. That we af/irm our 
allegiance to the Industrial Workers 
of the World with W. F. Tvautmnnn 
as Secretary-Treasurer, and pledge 
them all the moral and financial sup- 
port within our power to rcjidcr; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to all 
the Local Unions of the Western 
Federation of Miners to assist us in 
bringing about full recognition of 
and our reinstatement in the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World with 
headquarters at 212 Rush Temple. 
Chicago. 111.; and. be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the Miners' 
Magazine and the Industrial Union 
I'.ulletin for publication. 
* ROI5FRT COLAHAN. 

C.FO. WKIGLANDER, 
E. J. HARRY. 



PROM A JAPANESE FELLOW 
WORKER. 

Fellow Workers: 

Allow me to give you a little infor- 
mation upon recent developments in 
the Japanese labor movement, al- 
though my scanty knowledge of Eng- 
lish will not permit a clear expression 
of what the various tendencies in the 
movement will lead to. 

At the last convention of the Japa- 
nese Socialist Party which was held 
at Tokyo, there was a heated discus- 
sion between those who are called 
"Anarcho-Socialists" and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Party. 

The faction, termed Anarchists, 
held the opinion that the political field 
of action should be abandoned alto- 
gether, while the Committee insisted 
that political as well as direct action 
should be used in the warfare against 
the capitalist system of society. 

The Committee's opinions prevailed, 
although the victory was gained only 
by a majority of six votes. 

Mut extremes beget extremes. The 
larger part of the Japanese Socialists 
have now absolutely abandoned the 
political field. Direct action and the 
general strike are advocated as means 
to the end. 

A Federation of Japanese Socialists 
is going to be formed, but it will not 
become a part of that "International 
Socialist Murcau." which is denounced 
as a corrupted, old rag-chewing insti- 
tution, where words, words alone, and 
no actions are displayed to solve the 
problems of our age. 

Mut as a matter of fact, as soon as 
all energies of the Japanese Socialists 
were centered upon the industrial field 
alone, the movement underwent a 
process of regeneration, because the 
everyday conllicts emphasized the 
fierce character of the class struggle. 
Many strikes took place in mills, fac- 
tories, dock yards, in almost every es- 
tablishment and every industrial city 
the industrial conflicts illustrated to 
the powers that be that the Japanese 
workers were waking up. ' 

And how have they fought, bravely 
and undaunted in their spirit, the 
Ashio and the Bcschi Mine Workers, 
tvidcr the -cd binv.r, nuni*.-'. the 
standards of the Imperial soldiery. 
These drastic displays were sufficient 
aken the sleeping workingmcn; 
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STAY AWAY FROM FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 1 

Don't be deceived by employment 
agent* and slave-driving operators, 
who sav \on can secure steady work 
in the Tanana District. Fairbanks 
Alaska. The best you can do is to 
net two months' work "scabbing" on 
men who are making a gallant tight 
to maintain an eight (81 hour day 
and living wages (with the possibil- 
ity of being beaten out of your sum- 
mer's wages bv insolvent operators, 
the same a« "hundreds have been 
beaten before you.) 

Workingmen. don't pay any atten- 
tion to the prospecting inducements 
held out to vou. as the country for 
hundreds of miles is staked and cor- 
ralcd by *hy«ter lawyers and non- 
4»rodnccrs of' all classes. 

Hew arc lest yon share the same fate 
a« thousands of miners who are now- 
destitute in the Tanana District, and 
who have not the necessary fare, 
which i* $15(1110 to Seattle, to enable 
them to return to their homes and 
friend*. , , 

If the strike would be settled to- 
morrow, there are two men to every 
jo1» in thi« district. 

Workingmen. don't be a scab. 
Don't go to Fairbanks. Alaska. I 

When the strike is settled you will 
he notified bv the Tanana Mine 
Workers' Union. No. I9.V Western 
Federation of Miners, Fairbanks, 

AU,k * MARTIN MORAS. 

President; 

V. J. CULLEN. 
May 11. 1908. Secretary, 



FOB WOMEN. 

There ore other things which women 
can ilo for the I. YV. W. besides selling 
tickets for entertainments, preparing 
giilnsh. making doilies, etc.. for festi- 
vals. For this work they deserve credit 
and eonimendntion. Hut lins it ever oc- 
curred to you. our sisters in slavery, 
that there 'are hundreds of thousands 
of toilers who eiin more easily he 
reached by women? Ctirls will listen 
more readily to one of their own sex 
than to a man. If he be n young fel- 
low, nnd the older one is just ns ap- 
preciative, he will pay more attention 
to her good looks than to her argu- 
ments, besides who ever heard of n man 
convincing n woman i Many are the 
opportunities. Take advantage of 
them, and the future will tell that your 
efforts in that direction have not been 
in vain. 

Women hnvc demonstrated not only 
shrewdness, but have proved themselves 
to be just ns courageous ns men. The 
"Merry Wives of Windsor" saved their 
eity from destruction by a strategy, 
nnd the history of the Paris Commune 
furnishes examples galore of undaunted 
bravery and heroism displayed in fight- 
ing at the barricades. Many more Inci- 
dents could be cited. The past hns pro- 
duced Jean d'Are. the child of op- 
pressed peasants; the present gives ns 
Klir-aheth Onrley Klynn, child of the 
enslaved proletariat. ' 

If you assist us In organizing nnd 
educating your sisters, the I. W. W. 
will have nn ally that will make tho 
famous Triple Alliance fade into insig- 
nificance. 

PROPAGANDA. 



How do you expect tke I. C. B. te 
improve if yon withhold the restrain at 
BeMlatioas. while. serving a good par- 
none at times, are nevertheless never 
accepted as legal leader by the printers, 



Help to spread the circulation, and 



consequently improve year official or- 
gan, the T ~ • 9 " — 

■eription 

readers at all times. 



L \J. B., by renewing year sub- 
scription first, and hustling fdr new 
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>f industrial conllicts and 

The Industrialists are publishing 
three papers: "The Hitningshinfurr," 
"The Kumanoto Review" and "The 
Shin Shicho." Those papers are now 
energetically advocating economic ac- 
tion, or direct action, among the 
workers. 

The Industrial Unionists also ini- 
tiated the Ami- Militarism propagan- 
da, a few comrades have already been 
locked up in jail on this account. 

Vou may be surprised how- the prop- 
aganda spreads in such military-ruled 
country like Japan. The soldiers arc 
becoming rebellious, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Japanese army 
issued a proclamation last mouth, ap- 
pealing to the patriotism of the army, 
and it is now rumored that drastic 
measures will be used to stamp out 
the industrial union movement, the 
gendarmcry is to be increased; a se- 
vere vigilance over all known agita- 
tors was instituted, but lo and behold! 
What a shock to all government offi- 
cials when they learned one day that 
red propaganda literature had been 
smuggled in in the dark of night, and 
that the red leaflets were passing from 
hand to hand among the soldiers. 

Well, you may imagine what our 
comrades have to suffer under the per- 
secution, continuous imprisonment is 
the lot of all active Industrial Union- 
ists, confiscation of papers, leaflets 
ami books j s a standing order of every 
day; but pity our masters, these dras- 
tic oppressive measures only furnish 
oil on the fire. The Japanese workers 
are organizing industrially, for the 
social revolution, and the government 
itself is feeling the eruptions under 
the top of the volcano. 

And there arc also labor fakirs and 
traitors — and may our Japanese pro- 
letarians learn from the bitter lessons 
that the American workingmcn had 
had. Not only arc the fakirs confined 
to the arena of capitalist playgrounds, 
but among the Parliamentarian So- 
cialists and Intellectuals arc the most 
to be feared misleadcrs. 

S. Katayaina, known from Interna- 
tional Socialist Congresses, but with 
no influence whatever among the 
workers at home, is one of those who 
would misdirect this awakening spirit 
of the workers if he could. The most 
conspicuous person in industrial union 
propaganda is I). Kotoku.* lie has 
wonderful powers to attract young 
men. 

The opponents of Industrial Union- 
ism among the Socialists have de- 
nounced D. Kotoku and others as be- 
ing "«pies of the Government" and 
that they are getting tainted money, 
but they failed to show any proof, and 
the workers are beginning to ponder 
over the fact that the accusers are all 

•D. Kotoku received literature on 
Industrial Unionism over a year ago, 
and according to a letter is fully in 
accord with the program of the I. 

W. W. 



agents of capitalist institutions. Kat- 
ayaina is one of the agents of Okazaki, 
a capitalist speculation in Texas rice 
crop, and Katayaina announces that 
if he gets $100,000 out of that specu- 
lation he will give all that money to 
the movement; (?) but he is engaged 
also in other capitalist enterprises, 
and on top of that he is "President of 
the American Immigration Associa- 
tion." which is an institution to hood- 
wink ignorant workingmen. 

Hut. after all. in Japan they are 
marching on; organizing, lighting and 
preparing! 

• * * 

But what of the Japanese workers 
in this country? 

The great development of revolu- 
tionary ideas in Japan should be re- 
flected also in the American continent 
among the Japanese. Hut what do 
we behold! Dull and indifferent; 
hardly once a while a glimmer of hope 
and tire in the eyes of my country- 
men! Why that? 

The race-problem, material condi- 
tions and the despicable attitude of 
American workers against the Japa- 
nese are responsible! Yes, the Japa- 
nese in this country are indeed in a 
pitiable condition, capitalist oppres- 
sion hangs heavy over their heads, and 
race prejudices generate in his soul 
the germ of hatred; they do not know 
themselves where to go. 

If they stretch out their hands to a 
vyhite brother, even a so-called So- 
cialist included, they arc greeted by 
sneers and stones. True, they may 
not be as well educated as white la- 
borers are; but they have been so long 
isolated from the labor movement in 
this country, that suspicion is still 
burning in their minds, and it is hard 
to make him understand that there are 
white workers who would make com- 
rades of them, who would co-operate 
and tight with them together. 

I can see clearly the fact, as I am 
one among them. 

Now, if a strike or turmoil breaks 
out they talk about it as if it was a 
matter of heaven or hell, without 
knowing that these matters arc close- 
ly related to their everyday life. 

Hut they must be brought into the 
mov .icnt; and wc who understand 
♦I ir !i'«, vrge them »o build ur 'heir 
own movement as a part of the gen- 
eral labor movement. 

Some of the American Socialists 
denounce us as a "backward race!" 
^ have no desire to oppose this flimsy 
argument, but will our learned intel- 
lectuals deny the fact that "a grand 
awakening" is taking place among 
these very "backward races." 

I tell you proudly, I am one of the 
"Coolies of the Uricnt." I have no 
college education, have little expe- 
rience, as I am young, but the time 
approached me to wake up, it's ap- 
proaching my fellow workers with its 
command to "Wake up!" 

Can American workingmen stop us 
from rising? True, wc have not any 
unions organized as yet! True, wc 
publish no Japanese labor papcrl 

True, too, wc will not let the capi- 
talist class and the authorities of 
America take us by surprise! 

Hut it's the time of Germinal. Why 
do the American Socialists deny it? 
Not only do they deny it. they preach 
vicious and brutal antagonism against 
'the Japanese workers! 

O, no wonder that the Japanese 
look more and more over to the other 
side; that they indulge in the proud- 
ncss of their own country and se- 
clude themselves as a nation, even a 
nation in the pangs of revolutionary 
upheaval. 

Just think of that; any worker 
reaching out his hand to shake with 
other workers, if he received a stone 
instead, what would you expect? Is 
it not human nature to go the other 
side more and more? 

I myself have experienced the 
stoning and the pouring out of sar- 
casm on the street by so-called 
union men. I could not help but 
have bad' and bitter feeling at that 
movement; yet I wanted to be a com- 
rade in the cause. 

1 don't know how many Japanese 
have joined the I. W. W., but you 
will find, my companions, soon that 
their influx into the I. W. W. will ex- 
cel proportionately the vote increase 
of the Anti-Japanese Social-democrat- 
ic Party of Milwaukee. 

O. may the time soon come, the 
time when "labor will receive all that 
it produces." as then no boundary 
lines against races and nations will 
separate comrade from comrade, fel- 
low worker from fellow worker, the 
time when the Japanese workers, in 
conjunction with all the world over, 
will be a citizen of the universe and 
share in the work and management 
of the Industrial Commonwealth es- 
tablished by the actions of the In- 
dustrial Workers. 

Yours for industrial freedom. 

T. TAKAHASHI. 
Member I. W. W. 



Y« ABEENGfl HOPE 
OF THE FUTURE 



Whose heart docs not throb with 
joy at the inspiring sight of hun- 
dreds and thousands of little citizens 
going to school in order to be edu- 
cated, developed and turned into civ- 
ilized men! Our hope for the future 
lies in them. They will be our im- 
mediate successors. They arc the 
coming generation. They arc the fu- 
ture teachers of the people, their 
guides, lawmakers, champions of 
justice and freedom. They will have 
to do their work better than wc arc 
doing ours, for every new generation 
must be superior to and more ad- 
vanced than the preceding one; else 
there is no progress. This little world" 
is the beloved Young Ar .erica to 
whom all good patriots point with 
joy and pride. 

Hut in order that Young America 
may materialize the hope we repose 
in it, it must be well brought up. It 
must be well developed physically, 
spiritually and morally. There must 
be firmly rooted in it the conscious- 
ness of self-reliance and independ- 
ence. And is not independence the 
greatest pride of the American? 

Nothing must be spared from the 
rising generation, neither by the par- 
ents nor by the community. 

That's the way it should be; but it 
isn't. 

Wc have no statistics in this coun- 
try showing just how young America 
is being brought up. Wc know that 
over two million children arc em- 
ployed in mills and factories instead 
of attending the schools; wc are 
familiar with the horrible tenements 
in which the new generation is grow- 
ing into manhood; wc may perhaps 
individually know a few more things, 
but the ruling class, having in its 
charge the bringing out of social 
statistics, is very careful not to re- 
veal all the fact' vMrh would make 
the picture complete. Not having 
any general information, each and 
every individual family imagines that 
its children only arc suffering, but 
the others arc faring better. The 
curtain rises somewhat at the time of 
such a terrible crisis as wc arc now 
indicted with. Wc cannot sec all, but 
there is enough revealed to us to 
show us the conditions under which 
is being raised the coming generation 



which will have to conduct the affairs 
of the land after us. 

On one point, at the corner of 
Forsyth and Chrystic streets, in the 
City of New York, there was opened 
a soup kitchen for the school children 
of that district, and hundreds of them 
came begging for food. 

The touching scenes that took 
place while feeding the children were 
sufficient proof that the little ones 
did not come to the soup kitchen out 
of curiosity, . but because they had 
nothing at home to eat. 

Wc do not wish to dwell upon the 
sentimental side of this affair, though 
it is certainly heartrending to sec in- 
nocent little tots being driven by 
starvation to the charity kitchen. Wc 
want to stop for a moment at its 
sociological aspect. And here we 
must ask: Of what value arc all those 
beautiful things taught to the chil- 
dren at the schools, if immediately 
after singing the "Sweet land of lib- 
erty" they must run to beg for a 
charity meal? Immediately after lis- 
tening to the beautiful phrases about 
Liberty, Independence, etc., the little 
children must bow their heads to the 
humiliation and degradation of alms- 
receiving. 

The character of Young America 
cannot be formed by the glittering 
bubbles of the school books, while in 
real life the iron hand of the ruling 
class is forming in them the sense of 
dependence and submission. The 
spirit of Independence is choked 
within the child, before it has time 
to even show signs of development. 

The young generation is in that 
way developed as a slave generation. 
It is our duty to prof-t Young 
America not merely by fining their 
stomachs whil ley arc children, but 
also by wrest for them from the 
ruling clnrs sue. condemn* as would 
enable them to grow up in the striv- 
ing for liberty instead of in obedient 
servility. A powerful socialist move- 
ment is the only hope for bringing 
about such conditions for the genera- 
tion wc arc raising to succeed us. 

JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG. 

(Note— The above is a translation 
of my article in Der Arbeiter, the 
only Yiddish paper advocating Indus- 
trial Unionism.— J. S.) 



In 1194 the American wage earner 
produced on an average $1,300 a year. 



34 per cant of hit product In 1900 the 



an average $2,450, and ha received on 
an average $438. or only 1$ per cant 
of his product. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL REFLEX 
IN ACTION. 

in 1904 the "Appeal to Reason'' 
published a story about John Mitch- 
ell's swell-head conduct while pur- 
porting to represent the Mine Work- 
ers of America at the international 
congress of mine workers in Europe, 
at which America was then repre- 
sented the first time. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Mitchell presented 
himself as a "Socialist" at that con- 
gress, and had the honor of being 
elected chairman by the enthused del- 
egation. The Appeal to Reason was 
later roundly denounced, and rightly 
so, for not furnishing the proof \vhcrc 
Mitchell received the money to 
squander, as it was alleged then that 
in Paris, as well as in London, he 
stopped at the highest priced hotels, 
that is. where only the millionaires 
and silk stockings aristocracy would 
hang out. John Mitchell himself 
challenged investigation, and showed 
that he had received only $5.00 per 
diem from the United Mine Workers 
of America, thus branding the report 
as a malicious falsehood. 

Hut the "Appeal to Reason" was 
right then; only failed to get a copy 
of a contract published in a Scranton 
daily, in which it was shown that 
Mitchell had contracted with a pub- 
lishing house to furnish 12 articles on 
labor conditions in Europe at the rate 
of $500 per article. These articles, 
written by a certain Grinncll, but un- 
der Mitchell's name, were water on 
the milts of the exploiters in this 
country, as they wanted to prove 
thereby that the American workers 
were getting three times the com- 
pensation for labor performed as 
their fellow workers in Prance, Bel- 
gium, Germany and England. 

Mitchell could well afford to have 
a "great time" on the fees contracted 
for "writing" these articles. 

Hut what effect these international 
visits had on the officials in the United 
Mine Workers of America is best re- 
flected in the answer given by the 
then first Vice President A. Lewis to 
a question whether the United Mine 
Workers would give support to the 
hundred thousands of striking mine 
workers in the Ruhr District Said 
he: "What do we care about the fights 
of these foreigners." 

So the sending of delegates from 
the United States to the International 
Mine Workers congress was only a 
pretext to allow two or three of the 
machine toots a chance for a good 
"junkeying trip across the ocean? 

So this year again two craft union- 
ists sailed for Europe. Last year it 



was a well known labor lieutenant of 
the capitalist class. W. Burke of IIH- 

held in Salzburg; he also claimed 
there, among Socialists, that he was 
"tie; of course, he became a radical 
among radicals. ruuicai 
But what's the use bothering about 
these problems of congresses suppos- 
ed o represent the most advanced 
workers in a given land. "Wc are go- 
ing to have a good time"— that's all 
wc care for. So this year the Inter 
nal o„a| Mj„ c Workers congress met 
['L IT: | I, . anc . C • i* w " known that 
. (,c,c .K a,cs from America had 
landed in Antwerp. But the con- 
press was in session for a week, and 
no delegate from America appeared. 
Strange, indeed— the other delegates 
were worried. On June I5th the con- 
gress adjourned— and one hour after 
adjournment the "Associated Press" 
dispatches related the rest of the 
story. 

. ** t °" their junkcying trip these two 
had struck 'Ostcndc,' a gambling and 
sporting town of international rcputa- 
ion. and so well did they amuse 
themselves that they decided the la- 
bor problems will solve themselves 
by having a good time," and forgot 
all about their mission to the con- 
gress in Paris. The laboring class of 
httropc. however, will look askance at 
any attempt to internationalise the 
pleasure trips of the labor lieutenant 
of the capitalist class; but the United 
Mine Workers will pay the bills and 
the extras of two "labor delegates," 
and those who might object will be 
fined, and the fines collected by the 
companies, as they know that "Rome 
is safe as long as the labor lieutenants 
are allowed to play the fiddle," and 
thus "craft unionism" of America was 
reflected in the conduct of the two 
delegates to an international workers 
congress. 
Coal miners, it is time to wake upt 

A COURT SCENE. 

It was sentence day in the city 
court. A man in the prisoner's pen, 
who had been sentenced to two years 
for larceny, began to cry softly. The 
big man next him, who was going to 
serve seven years for bigamy, said: 

"Aw, wotchcr snifflin' about?* 

"I'm- I'm— th-th-thinkin' about 
lesvin' (sob] my— my— family. Lea- 
Icavin' my wife " 

"Aw., cut it out! Look at me. I 
ain't cryin', am I? An' I'm leavin' 
two of em.— Everybody's. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM (SYNDICALISM) IN ITS ECO- 
NOMIC ELUCIDATION. 

In the periodical "Morgen" Professor Werner Sombart gives his 
views and a critic of the Syndicalist (Industrial Union) movement. 
His own criticism will be dissected in the near future in the Bulle- 
tin, but what interests us more is his objective review of the reason- 
ing and the aims, as well as the literature of the International Indus- 
trial Union Movement. We reproduce here a part of that review : 

"What conception has the ardent Industrial Unionist as to how 
will be accomplished the transformation from the capitalist system 
of society into the socialist commonwealth? Certainly not along the 
lines as preached by the old school of Marx, and of course not in the 
almost automatic way of a gradual transformation of the existing 
order into the socialistic. The Industrial Unionists are disinclined 
to wait for the expiration of the prescribed processes of accumula- 
tion and concentration, as much as they dislike to build their hopes 
on the theory of the gradual impoverishment of the masses. On the 
contrary, they argue, that the element required for the social revolu- 
tion are proportionately quicker developed during periods of rela- 
tive prosperity. 

But what are these elements? Strictly taken, there is but one 
power, one propelling and constructive tendency, and that is the 
revolutionary will-power of the proletariat, which is developed into 
an enthusiasm for deeds of self-sacrifice and actions. In this gen- 
erative power lie all the possibilities to break the old methods of 
production and old forms of society. Within it are embodied also all 
faculties of generating a new mode of production. This will be built 
upon a completely new moral, the moral of gratuitous sacrifice of the 
individual for the weal of the whole movement. It's a sentiment, as 
likely, perhaps only permeated the revolutionary armies of the 
eighteenth century, when everyone knew of nothing more noble as 
to perform his duties solely for the attainment of freedom, without 
any chances of personal compensation or aggrandizement. 

The Syndicalist movement is building its hopes for the future 
upon the energy of the combined will-power, upon the enthusiasm of 
the masses, and upon the radmess of the workers for action. There- 
fore the Syndicalist does not recognize the saying: "In the begin- 
ning was the word — was the theory — was the dogma." The Syndical- 
ist emphasizes: "In the beginning was the deed, was action." He 
does not wait for historic developments, he is intent to make history 
himself. 

This is the philosophy of the "Syndicalists." 

And by this theory the fundamentals of his practical policies are 
clearly defined; everything must be avoided which may tend to par- 
alize that revolutionary determination. Therefore the work and 
propaganda of the Syndicalists is centralized in the economic organ- 
izations and they are directing all activities therein. As the unions 
are to be the executor of the revolutionary aims the gravest danger 
for the revolutionist itself would ensue if the proposed instrument 
for these revolutionary acts, the Syndicalist unions, would be disin- 
tegrated by stagnation or compromises with the burgeois-class. 

And everything that resembles the pure and simple union meth- 
ods is apt to promote the tendencies of compromise, and are there- 
fore spurned — "Trade Union practical methods," such as well-filled 
treasuries, death and sick-attachments, arbitration boards, trade 
agreements with employers are discarded. 

Trade unions with high treasuries become overcautious and fear 
conflicts, for this reason they debar the lower paid strata of workers, 
and become narrow-bounded in their collective dealings. In opposi- 
tion to this the Syndicalists advocate the formation of unions ac- 
cording to industries (not by crafts) which are welded together in 
National Industrial Unions, so to counteract the tendencies to cor- 
porativism (labor aristocratism) ; therefore no treasury is accumu- 
lated for strike, or sick-benefit payment, hence the rejection of every 
policy of arbitration or conciliation with employers of labor, or of 
■ny other measure that may promote "social peace" ; therefore they do 
not advocate compromises in the parliaments, social reforms, or hu- 
manitarian endeavors, which arise from the "social spirit," and are 
advocated only to foster that spirit ; in brief, their slogan is : Fight 
to the end of capitalism, and all its institutions! 

Only the constant conflict is able to preserve the creative powers 
of the employer as well as the employee, because the former also de- 
generates, becomes flabby when he does not fight, thus industrial 
progress, upon which the working class places a deciding influence, 
is retarded. Therefore, the proletarian "action" policy (violence pro- 
letaire) is in the interest of the progress of industrial and social de- 
velopment. 

To emphasize the existence, and to continue the struggle una- 
bated appears ever more important today when all efforts are made to 
play "social peace" against the advance of socialism— this is one of 
the arguments of Syndicalists. 

On the other side every tendency must be supported which helps 
to strengthen the revolutionary will-power, by which the proletariat 
is made ever conscious of the class antagonism within capitalist so- 
ciety and which stirs its hatred against this world and its function- 
aries. And for the consummation of these purposes there appears at 
the present as the medium best suited the "strike." 

In a strike is ever beat expressed the existing antagonism be- 
tween proletariat and the capitalist class, in every strike class hatred 
is engendered and given vent And in the strikes and conflict on 
the industrial field are best developed those faculties of the proletar- 
iat which are needed to accomplish the social revolution and to build 
up the new forma of society; solidarity, enthusiasm, self-discipline 
and collective sacrifice-virtues. Of course the strike cannot be a 
mere business transaction, but must evolve spontaneously from the 
decisions of an agitated mass; is not, according to Syndicalists, ren- 



dered possible by the application of carefully accumulated dues, but 
must base its chances for success on the faculty of the workers in 
enduring and suffering hardships, and also upon the solidarity of 
other groups of workers, who have to enter into sympathetic action 
voluntarily so to aid the strikers with pecuniary support 

If every strike of this kind is a medium to revive the revolu- 
tionary passions, so is in most excelling measure the general strike— 
(greve generate.) 

The general strike of the syndicalists presupposes that every 
thought and all tendencies of individual cra*ft selfishness and narrow- 
bounded business and immediate success policies are eliminated ; the 
workers as a class appear upon the scene, and the line of battle is no 
longer drawn by a few groups of workers against groups of employ- 
ers, but class against class. Every general strike is only a battle in 
anticipation of the final decisive conflict, is therefore only a field- 
exercise on a large scale. Because, obviously, the form in which ul- 
timately the transformation of the means of production from the 
hands of the capitalists into those of the working class will psss, 
will be the general lockout (virtually a dry barricade). Yes, indeed, 
so much importance do the Syndicalists lay to the general lockout 
in the final act of the social revolution that they look upon it as the 
symbol of their efforts and propaganda. 

In all likelihood the State, as representative of capitalist inter- 
ests, will obstruct all attempts of the proletariat to take the means 
of production. So, in order to accomplish the change as smoothly as 
possible, care has to be taken beforehand that the new institutions 
are formed and the old government machinery demolished. 

And as the capitalist State's power rests mostly on the army, the 
Syndicalists of France are endeavoring to break that power, while 
in the other countries they apply methods devised by the particular 
nature of conditions confronting them. The anti-militaristic propa- 
ganda in European countries has therefore a very close and organic 
connection with the Syndicalist movement, and in all other countries 
wherever that movement rises it aims to undermine the State, as ex- 
pressive of capitalist ownership of the means of production — and to 
prepare the workers for the social revolution by means of actions 
on the industrial field. 



LET US SET THE PACE. 
"Had the Industrial Workers of the World accomplished noth- 
ing else it would at least deserve credit for bringing the question 
of industrial unionism so prominently to the fore that even the con- 
servative element in the American Federation of Labor had to ac- 
knowledge its existence and coming ascendency." 

ERNST UNTERMANN, 
In International Socialist Review. 

Yes, and if so much has been accomplished the wise men of 
Untermann's type would advise the organization to disband; as, ac- 
cording to their notion, the American Federation of Labor is be- 
ginning to assimilate itself and will gradually grow into a big "fed- 
erated" industrial union itself. 

A high official of an International Craft Union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, made a similar statement a few 
days ago. Said he: It's now useless for the Industrial Workers of 
the World to continue its agitation; they have scared the American 
Federation of Labor, this must be admitted, and thus forced that 
organization to allow the advocates of industrial unionism within 
the American Federation of Labor to press their ideas with more 
success, and we observe the tendency for amalgamation spreading 
all over the country; soon all national unions in the clothing in- 
dustry will federate into one body; likewise will the 10 or 12 In- 
ternational Unions in the "Metal and Machinery Industry" form a 
"Department of the American Federation of Labor"; the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery Workers has been readmitted into 
the American Federation of Labor— and that organization will grad- 
ually and peaceably work out the program which the Industrial 
Workers of the World is unable to accomplish because of its nu- 
merical weakness." 

Both these gentlemen admit that the Industrial Workers of the 
World has set the pace. But as true defenders of pure and simple 
unionism they fail to acknowledge the difference in principles by 
which the advocates of industrial unionism through the Industrial 
Workers of the World distinguish themselves from the advocates 
of so-called industrial unionism within the American Federation of 
Labor. 

No matter how much the American Federation of Labor may 
change in form, no matter what terms may be applied to express 
these changes; all this will not alter the fact that said organization, 
fundamentally advocating the identity of interests between em- 
ployers and employes, is an attachment to the capitalist system of 
society and will be used to perpetuate the exploitage of the millions 
of wage-workers for the profit of comparatively few who own and 
control all good things of life. 

The term "Craft Unionism" is therefore applied not so much to 
express the forms as the principles of an organization. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, as the advocate of "Industrial Union- 
ism." apply the term to signify that the organization, while in forms 
and structure shaping itself to the requirements of industrial con- 
trol of forces in the present day conflicts with the owners, is based 
in its fundaments and principles upon the recognition of the class 
struggle; recognizing this irrepressible fact the organization is used 
and is preparing to end this struggle by removing the cause; that 
is, by the change of production for profit for that use. For this rea- 
son it will help to demolish the capitalist system of society by sub- 
stituting the industrial commonwealth and abolish political govern- 
ment, through the administration of industries, by the organised 
agencies of the wealth producers. 

The Industrial Unionist, used in terminology, is the direct anti- 
pode of the craft unionist; the latter is contented with working for 
immediate gains at the expense of the large mass of the working 
class; the former aims to organise the working class for more ef- 
fective battle within the confines of capitalist society, and for the 
final conflict for complete emancipation and industrial freedom of 
all races and all nations. 

Setting the pace In this direction, we know that scores of thou- 
sands within the old craft unions are cheerfully accepting these 
principles, and would be ready to cast their lot with the advocates 
of Industrial unionism if they could. But with the ascendency of 
this brand of industrial unionism the lines of battle are being drawn 
sharper every day, and when those who are not ready ytt today to 
separate themselves from institutions controlled by ca pitalist class 
interests are strong enough to force the issue wo will observe how 



they will be compelled to segregate themselves from these decaying: 
bodies; we wUl see how, by the aid of labor lieutenants and capital- 
ist politicians, the "Craft Unionists" will hold the field, and then 
there will be but two alternatives for the "industrial unionist," that 
is, either to line up with an organization built on the principles of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, or abandon the battlefield on 
which the new forms and higher principles are fighting for su- 
premacy over the old rotting forms and corrupted capitalist institu- 
tions. But in the latter event there will be enough in the I. W. W. 
to hold the ground and prepare the elements for final victory. 

The Industrial Workers of the World will, by historic neces- 
sity, by their propaganda and agitation be the impelling force to 
hasten the days of these conflicts; because the sooner it comes the 
clearer will be made the real and paramount issue to the thousands 
and millions of toilers who long and strive for the day when they will 
be industrially free. No ill-advice of our present would-be friends 
will sway the I. W. W. from hewing strictly to its course. Indus- 
trialism Unionism,— ss they admit,— is in the ascendency; it will- 
sway over the country soon, but it will be Industrial Unionism for 
the attainment of Industrial Freedom. 

Onward, fellow-workers, the days of victory are nigh! 



The officers of the Industrial Union of Bakers and Confection- 
ers (A. F. of L.) snd the editor of the Bakers' Journal may hurl 
their invectives against the I. W. W. as much as they like, as long 
as we know that they have no proofs to back up their accusations. 
But how about their own members acting as strike-breakers against 
other members of the same organization? 

This is exactly what happened in St. Louis in the Heydt Bakery 
Co. At the present members of the same A. F. of L. union are 
shouting at each other "scabs! scabs!!" 

What a great farce,— could we say,— were it not such a tragedy f 



LOOKING FOR A REMEDY. 

In the official organ of the "Metallarbeiter Verband," (Metal 
Workers' Industrial Union) of Germany, a writer from the Pittsburg. 
Pa., district gives a truthful and vivid description of the conditions 
of the working class in the iron and steel mills of Allegheny County. 
Of the series of articles, published in that organ, which has now 
350,000 readers, one contains points which are of vital interest to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, because the writer does not seem 
to know that a remedy which he is looking for has been found, and 
need only be applied, if the fellow-workers would only acquaint 
themselves with the facts, and disseminate the knowledge thus ac- 
quired to the hundred thousands of proletarians in that district, and 
elsewhere. 

Chagrin, the correspondent thus signing the articles contributed, 
writes: 

"In the Pittsburg iron and steel manufacturing belt all races, all 
nationalities, many languages and all colors can be found. Twenty- 
seven languages and the life-habits of all nations and races can be 
observed, without changing the locality, in all their phases of devel- 
opment, which they pass through from their first days of national or- 
iginality. 

The strongest contingent is recruited from the six Slavish nations 
of Austria. 

One can get only an idea, and be amazed, of the abundance of na- 
tionalities and differences in languages used in that Austrian mon- 
archy, when seeing them concentrated and huddled together in the 
narrow confines of a workshop in "America." 

For instance, there are five men employed at a "job." Everyone 
of them emphatically swears that he is an "Austrian," but neither of 
them can converse one word with the others. 

When an untrained foreman, a native American, gives an order in 
the English language, a spectator may often witness extremely comic 
scenes, when every one of the five endeavors according to his own 
conception and with overzealous haste to execute the orders; but 
this confusion would almost drive the inexperienced to despair. Of 
course, nobody wants to constantly quarrel and get angry with 
these men, and so after all, they learn to command a few words in 
Polish, Croatian, Slavonian, Bohemian, etc. In a short time both 
parties, the foreman and the men on the "job," submit with the pa- 
tience of a genuine moslem to their lot; they soon find themselves 
in "dumb" harmony in the performance of their "job," and find relief 
in gesture-conversation, or, as in many cases, far more drastic and 
heart-rending methods of mutual "dumb" understanding are applied. 

One would believe that they were dealing with a herd of cattle 
instead of human beings. 

The day-wages of laborers range from $1.50 to $1.75, — skilled 
workers receive from $3.30 to $4.00. As can be seen the boundary 
lines between these two classes of wage workers are far apart, — 
as a general rule, — there is no connection between the two. 

The results thereof are on the one side misery in permanence, 
a — — — — life from the hand into the mouth, a constant 
hovering around the ■ starvation point; and on the 

other side a semi-bourgeois comfortableness. Or, on one side a 
"quasi slum proletariat" ; on the other a labor aristocracy, ' both 
terms, however, applied here in their technical sense. 

The vast difference between the wages of the "skilled'' and 
unskilled strikes the eye in all its dire consequences. The former 
are mostly recruited from native American, or Americanized work- 
ers, who have in their craft organization a backing and don't shirk 
a fight for the maintenance of their standard of compensation. The 
others, the larger mass, are foreigners, unable to speak the lan- 
guage of the country, unorganized, and never has a helping hand 
been extended to them. They are absolutely at the mercy of the 
employers. What is wrung from them by the organized craft 
unionists they again take away indirectly from these unorganized 
masses. 

But how about the possibilities of organising these foreign 
masses? Are they less than the Americans able to form organiza- 
tions? Are they less accessible to the appeal to class-conscious ac- 
tion? Do they have the sense and feeling of solidarity? 

This has not been proven yet, nor could it be shown that they 
have absolutely or relatively furnished more to the strike-breaking 
element than have the native-born wor k e rs . 

But it is an historic fact that they were the heroes of the mem- 
orable Homestead Strike. It is a fact that they, who never earned 
more than $1.50 per day, entered into this straggle and kept it op, 
although not having the support of an organization, without hopes 
of securing advantages, only inspired .to their action by niah filrtl 
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solidarity jmd a consciousness of their class interests, and those 
whom they aided in the struggle. 

What is needed for these foreign workers is the aid and assist- 
ance of the unions; these should furnish them organizers of their 
respective nationalities who know their language, their customs 
and their conditions. And what is more needed is the formation 
of such unions as will open their doors to all exploited wage slaves 
in the iron and steel industry. But nothing of that kind is being 
done, or as much as nothing. But the iron logic of events will 
force things. The craft union will be forced to do what they fail 
and object to do today. This is not only for the sake of contin- 
uing the "purity" of the institutions of our glorious Republic — as 
they can hardly be rendered any dirtier, — but for the very safe- 
guarding of the interests of the organized wage workers and for 
the preservation of the existing union organizations. 

The correspondent. Chagrin, displays in all other articles ap- 
pearing in the "Metallarbeiter Zeitung" a thorough knowledge of 
the conditions in the iron and steel industry, which would indi- 
cate that he had informed himself also of the "Reasons why the 
craft-unions of America, and in that district particularly, are not 
actuated by the iron logic of events, as would be reflected in actions 
and methods of labor organization,'* — but he does not seem to know 
that that measure can not be applied to organizations that are in 
character and aims truly expressions of capitalist interests. 

Nor does it seem that the propaganda carried on by the I. W. 
W. for just such purposes as the correspondent would like the old 
unions to pursue, has been observed by him and those who clamor 
for organization among the workers of 37 nationalities in that dis- 
trict. 



According to statistical tabulation there are 275.000 workers 
employed in the "internals" alone of the large Pittsburg district; 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Plate Workers, 
that is the organization of aristocrats, embraces a membership of 
28,000 throughout the United States, and while it is true that in 
their recent convention that organization opened its doors to the 
"colored brothers," because, in this instance, the iron logic of events 
forced that step upon the organization; yet this should in no way 
be construed as meaning that the "colored workers" thus to be ad- 
mitted to membership from now on, are of that strata as described 
by the correspondent. They are competitors for the jobs of 
"skilled they would, if left unorganized, infringe upon the sanc- 
tum of the aristocrats; while it is not feared that the foreigners 
would infringe upon that territory : first, because they would not 
act as strike-breakers, even when the aristocrats are engaged in a 
struggle, and thus deprive themselves of the opportunity to be pro- 
moted into the ranks of the "desirables," and secondly, because the 
managers of the trust mills fesr that the slaves once promoted 
.would set a bad example and make the others look and strive for 
the elevation of all who are in the same position. 

Today, when the official papers of the growing socialist unions 
of Europe are advising the emigrants to join the unions of the 
country where they find employment, they should be acquainted 
with all the facts, and not only a part, so that they will give true 
and not misleading information to those who rely on these sources 
for guidance in their relation to the workers of all countries. It is 
one of the functions of the Industrial Workers of the World to 
act in the capacity of an "Information Bureau,** and our fellow- 
workers should not be derelict in their duties on those lines. 

Organize! Educate!! Prepare!!! 



ACCOUNT OF R. KATZ SINCE 1907 CONVENTION. WHILE CONDUCT- 
ING STRIKE IN LANCASTER, PA. 



Week 






Hotel 
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Ending. 


Salary. 


Mileage. 
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Misc. 


Oct. 








$29.85 


19 


. . .$18.00 


$4.40 
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26 


... 18.00 


3.38 


6.00 


.60 
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... 18.00 
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32.25 
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... 18.00 


3.06 


7.00 
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28.36 


30 


... 18.00 


4.00 


6.00 


.40 


28.40 












$14926 


Dec. 
"...«.. 


... 18.00 


1.40 




.90 


20.30 


14 


... 18.00 


7.38 


6.00 


.40 


31.78 


2\ 


... 18.00 


8.40 


8.00 


.40 


34.80 


2* 


... 18.00 


3.60 


3.00 




24.60 












$111.48 



I. Campbell. R. R. fare Philadelphia to Lancaster. . 

j r ' " " - ■ * 



. Campbell, two days' expense. . 



To Ca«h— 
Oct. 



PAYMENTS TO R. KATZ SINCE 1907 CONVENTION. 



,.$25.00 $25.00 



Nor. 
18 ... 
18 ... 
21 ... 

Dec. 



30 
31 



Jan. 



March 
13 



. 60.00 
. 50.00 
. 5.00 



, 33.35 
, 20.00 
, 90.00 
, 20.00 



5.00 
4.00 



Total bill* in October 

Total bills in November.. 
Total bills in December.... 
Total bills in January 



Jerome! Jerome! How I love thy 
rocky hills, 
How often,' O! how often, hare I euraed 
thy smelter amoke." 
(With Apologies to Joe Lazure.) 
That ain't poetry, but it in the 
truth. Jerome the barren. Jerome the 
hell. Darren in its amusement, barren 
in its enjoyment*, barren in its life. 
Materialism* personified, a daily grind 
of toil unrelieved by variety, unreliev- 
ed by grassy parks, shady trees or 
pleasant waters, unrelieved by music 
or by poetry, unrelieved by art or by 
drama; a dreary plnee of barren soli- 
tude surrounded by the suffocating sul- 
pherous fumes of smelter smoke. Jer- 
ome the hell, comprising of one com- 
pany store, one company hotel, one 
I'ompnny butrher shop, one company 
hospital', two private? groceries, one 
butcher shop and two dry-goods stores — 
these latter, being graciously permitted 
to exist so long as they purchase 
wholesale through the company store; 
fourteen saloons, furnished with com- 
pany beer and company ice nt com- 
pany prices and a few "mnisons de 
,oic." whether they be furnished at 
company prices, deponent snith not; 
with the houses of the slaves, pardon 
me, employees, scattered abroad o'er 
the precipitous and barren hills, unre- 
lieved by front gardens or back yards, 
ninny unrelieved by paint, shacks of 
indressed lumber, all connected up to 
company water and lighted by com- 
pany electricity, the whole connected 
to the outside world by one company 
railroad, the company being controlled 
and connected to one common coon 
whose cognomen is Clnrk, Clnrk the 
god. Clark the senntor, whom the un- 
terrified call whiskerettes. 

Henntor Clark, how vain glorious is 
that title to him. how lovingly do his 
johites linger o'er it, that title bought 
with the blood and the sweat of his 
slaves, that title which is slimy with 
slander, rotten with corruption; that 
title gnined by bribery; that title 
which is heavy with the dis honor of 
men, with the'virtuc of women; Sena- 
tor Clark, the nutocrat of Jerome, 
whose slightest wish is law. whose 
whose slightest word is wisdom; Jer- 
ome n concrete cxnniplc of benevolent 
paternalism, or rather materialistic pa- 
ernnlixm. in thnt if you cannot pro- 
duce profits, benevolence censes to ex- 
ist, wherein one man 's word controls 
the destiny of some two thousand peo- 
ple, n snd commentary on liberty and 
freedom, for instance, this benevolent 
Clnrk, when the town of Jerome was 
incorporated, so arranged mntters with 
the powers that be that the city limits 
did not take in the company's hotel, 
and few of the houses of the company's 
slaves, thus nullifying any attempt of 
the slaves to vote themselves into 
I tower, another concrete exnmple of the 
'utility of the ballot without the econ- 
ic power to back it up, especially 
when one considers the fact that 
the slaves stopping at the company ho- 
tel are sufficient in numbers to con- 
trol any election in the city. 

Jerome! Jerome! I know not 
whether this town wns named after 
Saint Jerome or Broker Jerome, 
however partakes of the nnture of the 
two. in thnt it is patient under its 
burdens and materialistic in its ex- 
istence; situated some 5.1 oil feet 
straight up, more or less, it commands a 
grnnd view of the valley beneath it 
and would be an exceedingly healthy 
plnce to live in were it not for the 
poisonous fumes of the smelter smoke 
that envelopes the town, destroying nil 
vegetable life and mnking miserable 
the lives of the living with its acrid 
fumes that makes the eyes to water 
and the throat to dry, which produces 
an irritating cough thnt cuts short the 
lives of those who arc constantly in- 
haling its fumes, as the silent city of 
the dead, in plnin view nt the foot of 
the hill, bears dumb witness, neverthe- 
less. Senator Clark despite bis seventy 
yenrs, is able to hold his own well, 
I overheard one of his jobites remark; 
how strnngef how remarkable f he who 
comes but once a year to potter around 
a conple of days, querrulously telling 
timber men thnt it costs Us, don't for- 
get the us, "30 cents for lagging and 
to be careful of them." How extrava- 
gant f 

Jerome! Jerome! A desert in' 
desert, made a desert by greed. Your 
city of the dead, in plain view at the 
foot of the hill, in contrast with your 
pleasure-loving mnster Clark, brings 
forciblv to my mind Rudyard Kipling's 
"Ode to the Capitalist Class," the last 
....$ 5.00 verse being a summing up of the 
500 whole: 

"Wo have fed von all for a thousand 
$10.00 years. 

For that was our doom, yon know. 
From the day when you chnined us 
your fields 
To the strike of a week ago. 
You have eaten our lives, our babes 
and our wives, 
And we arc told that is your legal 
share. 

But if blood be the price of your law- 
ful wealth 
Good Ood! we have bought it fair. 
Yours for Kconomic Liberty, 
"JOHN BROWN." 



But what of onr literature f Our head- 
quarters handles hooka that deal quite 
extensively with history, sociology and 
abstract theories of political economy, 
none of these larger booka deal with 
any kind of Unionism. The. books are 
good, there ia no question about that, 
and it is proper that we have them for 
sale, but we are trying to build up an 
industrial labor union, therefore booka 
treating of industrial unionism ia what 
we want first, other hooks are of sec- 
ondary importance to us. 

Of the pamphlets handled by onr 
headquarters there is only one, "Hand- 
book of 1 midst rial Unionism." to which 
there is no objection. "What Means 
Thla Strike?" and "The Burning Ques- 
tion of Trade Unionism" are good, but 
they deal with incidents that are now 
forgotten by the majority of wage- 
workers, besides that, the references to 
the L. T. nnd L. A. arc likely to con- 
fuse the average reader. 

Dc Icon's sj»eech on the T. W. W. 
preamble should lie barred on the 
ground that it contains, statements re- 
garding politics that are by no means 
unanimously accepted by industrial 
unionists. The I. W. W. is not a *k>- 
itienl party, nor the champion of any 
|iolitical pnrtv. therefore it is absurd 
'or the I. W.'W. to handle books that 
deal with the ethics and the functions 
political party, nnd the practical 
effect of handling such books is to keep 
out of the industrial union all who are 
not rendv to accept that particular po- 
litical belief. 

Industrial Unionism." by Debs has 
lost much of its propngandn value by 
he fact that l>ebs has censed to take 
interest in industrial unionism. 
Our speakers should not be put to the 
trouble of explaining why Debs left 
our movement. 
Our ofticinl organ, the "Industrial 
nion Bulletin," never wns much use 



for propngandn purposes, nor do I think |, J , P | t to the davs when she wns a school 
" should be made ajiropaganda paper; K j r i. she thought of the many inci- 
*" " " dents that occurred in her brief and 
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PROPAGANDA LEAGUE OP 
NEW YORK CITY. 



ganda work for the I. W. W. are 
nrged to communicate with the an- 
. _ dersigncd. Chairmen, speakers and 

_ , _f v._ literature distributers are especially 

™« E^ff^^LSLi?! required. „ 

New York, N. Y. 
HENRY TRAURIG, 
741 E. 5th St. 



York will hold open air meetings at 
follows: , . 

Monday. June 22. corner of Leroy 
and Thompson streets. 

Wednesday. June 24. corner off 
125th street and 7th ayenoe. 

Saturday, Jane 27, comer 01 
Thompson and Bleecker 

Members or aympathiters desiring 
to assist as hi carrying on the 



notice to ufnw agents. 

Pay up what you owe for bundle or- 
dera of the 1. U/ A, and after that set- 
tie op by the frit of every mouth. 



OUR LITERATURE. 

Of all the subjects for discussion In 
the civilized world of today that 
Industrial Unionism is by far the most 
important, and judging 'from the faet 
that our speakers have repeatedly chal- 
lenged to debate the champions of other 
movements that elaim to work in the 
interest of labor, and that sueh chal- 
lenges have with few exceptions, which 
have turned out well for us, been Ig- 
nored or rejected, we have every rea- 
son to believe, not onlv that we are 
right, but also that we' are fully able 
to prove that we are right, and yet our 
efforts to build up our organization 
have not met with a success that la any- 
where near in proportion to the im- 
portance of the cauae we work for. 

This ean only be explained in one 
way: There is some fault or mistake 
in our means and methods of propa- 
ganda. 

The means of propaganda are onr 
speakers and our literature. Our spf ~*~ 
era are good, hi fact, the best that 
available for us, and the only tmprove- 
ment we ean make ia that direction It 
to get more speakers aa soon a 
laaaees will allow us to de so. 



them a few times a week. The Italian 
and the Jew both received aa compen- 
sation for their toil juat enough money 
that would bring aa austenance for 
their sickly bodiea, and the bodies of 
their wivea and children, rotten vege- 
ablea; coffee by name, but poison by 
taste; jungle meat, and other essen- 
tials, called necessaries of life— or 
death. The third and other floors 
were occupied by Irish working people 
and among them the subject of our 
sketch. On the third floor lived or ex- 
isted an Irishwoman, at birth named 
O'Brien, at marriage O'Doherty and at 
the time of writing a widow when a 
name is unnecessary. 

It was a cold, bitter, stormy morn- 
ing in the latter end of February in 
the present year of grace and panic, 
Mrs. O'Doherty lay in bed, tired after 
spending the greater part of the night 
in attending to her two sick children. 
Willie nnd Tessle. She expected to 
give birth to a baby in a day or two. 
She said she would try to rest. Just as 
she was closing her eyes the clock told 
her it waa time to get her husband's 
breakfast. He was promised a job in 
the New Tunnel. Though she felt like 
keeping him at home as she was not 
feeling well nt all. But then he wns 
out of work so long, and they needed 
so many things, she thought it were 
better to call him, which she did. Tom 
O'Doherty, a big, rough, awkward- 
looking 'man. with a face and two 
hands thnt told a tale of work, worry 
and misery, had his breakfast, and left 
for his new job. Before departing for 
his new job. Tom said to his wife: 
"If you need any one. send for my Bis- 
ter Mary, she'll be glad to help yon 
out." "All right, good-by" replied 
Mrs. O'Doherty. She lay down again 
nnd tried to sleep, but she could not. 
She wns worrying nnd thinking over 
the affairs of life. Her mind wandered 



we need the I. U. B. for another pur- 
pose. The I. U. B. must be open for 
articles containing suggestions nnd crit- 
icisms coming from the rank and file of 
our membership. If it were not, the I. 

would be controlled by leaders 
like the A. F. of L. unions. The I. U. 
B. is onr press, if the use of thnt press 
were given exclusively to our editor 
and oflicinls. they would, whether they 
wished to do so or not, mold our opin- 
ions for ns, nnd they could mold our 
opinions to suit their own convenience. 
We need the I. U. B. ns a medium of 
discussion that enables us to exchange 
opinions concerning the questions nnd 
problems that confront us now nnd that 
will confront us in the future, for the 
'.. W. W. must not delegate any mnn or 
set of men to settle its questions nnd 
solve its problems. But the very fact 
thnt we use the I. U. B. for this pur- 
pose makes it almost useless as a propa- 
ganda paper because such discussions 
are almost unintelligible to one who is 
not familiar with the subject discussed. 

In the same way the financial state- 
ments, which it is necessary to pub- 
lish in order to prevent suspicions of 
dishonesty or extravagance, are, if not 
inintellig'ible. nt lenst uninteresting to 
ion -members. Thus out of the 24 col- 
umns of rending matter in a copy of 
the I. U. B. there is perhaps one or 
wo columns thnt are good for propa- 
ganda and we can hardly expect, the 
wage-workers to hunt thnt up. Clearly, 
we must depend on something else for 
propaganda. 

take it for granted that we are not 

ncinlly nble to publish a special 

propngandn paper; then, the next best 
thing is to get out pamphlets, say one 
per month, dealing exclusively with 
unionism nnd carefully avoiding sub- 
jects thnt are as yet a cause for dis- 
nites and discussions within our organ- 
zation. We must remember that in or- 
der to get the working-clnss interested 
in industrial unionism we must begin 
bv telling what we know; if we begin 
bv telling what we arc trying to learn 
we can hardly expect to get a hearing. 
More thnn thnt, we should not expect 
our speakers to sell books which they 
can not conscientiously nnd unqualified- 
ly recommend. 

We also need to have our pamphlets 
translated into many languages; in this 
locnlitv. Swedish, Finnish nnd Italian 
could be used to advantage. We have 
onlv English literalurc here, in other li- 
Iities literature in other langunges 
would be needed. 

Yours for Industrial Democracy. 

B. E. NILSSON. 



A PROLETARIAN TRAGEDY. 



(By 12 E. 450.) 

Not far from an open sewer called 
Oowanus Canal, in the City of 
Churches. Homes. Tenements and 
Brothels, is a little side street, a few 
blocks long, inhabited chiefly by wo- 
men nnd children in the day time, 
and at night by tired horses and 
wearied men. 

It is a street thnt is just like any 
other old street that you could find in 
the slums of the cities of America, 
has all the landmarks of civilization 
in everv corner; drug stores, saloons, 
badly ventilated tenements, houses of 
brick and houses of wood, a livery 
stnble in the middle of the best block; 
a brothel in one end and a church in 
the other. All tastes can be suited; all 
whims enn be satisfied in it. The 
reader will agree with me in saying 
that it is a truly civilized place. But 
it is not of the strcts, nor the city, 
that I am writing of or thinking 
about. For after all, there is very lit- 
tle difference between one street and 
another, between one city and 
other. They are all alike as far as the 
worker ia concerned. They are all 
dreary and cold if we are looking for 
work. Thev ire all handsome, and 
cosy, like a bench in the park, if you 
have the price of a ball and a bed. 

In a house in the street described 
above lived several families, all rieh 
in the ignorance of wealth. The 
ground floor was occupied by an Italian 
who made the narrow eell serve every 
purpose from a kitchen to a workshop. 
The seeond floor waa tenanted by a 
Roumanian Jew, who made his rooms 
the exset Imitation of the ground 
floor. The only difference between the 
two waa that one made cheap, m 
smelling, rotten cigars. The « 
manufactured cheap, nn wearable shoddy 
clothes. Neither of the two cold Ms 
■Maniac tare. Borne one called 



chequered career of single-blessedness. 
She again thought of the poor break- 
fast she gave Tom, "a bit o' hard 
bread, an' a piece of cold ham, with 
nothing to drink but old trash of tea. 
and poor Tom likes milk. I wonder how 
he'll pull thro' the day with the 
lunch 1 made up for him; sure 'twas no 
lunch nt all, just a couple o' cuts of 
bread with condensed milk ns butter, — 
and a poor excuse it makes." She, not 
being able to sleep, arose and walked 
about the little, nnrrow room. She 
stood in front of the only decent piece 
of furniture in the house — the mirror. 
She smiled in admiration at her tall 
and graceful appearance. Her beauti- 
ful, statuesquelike body, her bright 
flashing eyes and her noble bearing, re- 
minded one of the race of fighters — the 
Dalcassians — that ahe sprang from, nnd 
was in no way an unworthy representa- 
tive of. As she gazed in the mirror, 
she noticed her face had a longish 
look, and several lines furrowed her 
cheeks and brow. It told a tale too 
plain, so much, that her long flowing 
nair and well worn kimonn could not 
offset it. Had she been a lady of the 
burgeoisie she'd fill them with cream 
and rouge. Age visits the workers very 
early, a visitation they deeply regret, 
not from the low. animal standpoint of 
the middle class, but from the sad 
fact it Interferes with the sale of their 
labor power. It reduces their standard 
of living. Like all women, she nat- 
urally, had no more use for the glass. 
Though not in any sense proud or vain, 
she instinctively knew that in our 
present sordid days, old age had no 
dignity, nnd commanded little respect. 
She turned nwny from the mirror, nnd 
once more Inid herself on the rickety 
nnd much-worn lounge. 8he now re- 
gretted she had let Tom go to work. 
She would have to send Willie to her 
sister's, nnd Willie wasn't strong, be- 
sides the day wns so cold and he 
might get a relapse. "But I must 
send him. I'm feeling sick," she said, 
and immediately wrote a brief note, 
nnd instructed Willie to take it to his 
Aunt Mary that lived in Dnfllcld 
street." 8he now thought a little light 
work would do her good, nnd getting 
on her feet, she attempted to put the 
house in order. Tn a little while the 
housework had to be abandoned, she 
wns growing sick, besides she was so 
tired. She lav down once more, and 
said "she'd wait for Mary." "Mary 
ia so good." Willie returned quickb. 
(the day was cold, it made him run 
verv fast), and told the sad news to his 
mother that his Aunt Mary was abed 
sick for three days, and that she was 
going to the hospitnl, the folks she 
worked for could not nttend her, be- 
sides, snid Willie, "The Settlement 
work ladv said they'd have to get an 
other girl." "And servants made 
such horrible mistakes by getting 
sick." "It wasn't becoming 
■ants to to be ill anyhow. I 'II call up 
the agent nnd tell him send me a girl — 
a strong girl." "Ood help us," the 
poor brave woman cried on hearing 
Willie's message. "Isn't it too bad 
about Mary and she'll be bo lonesome 
in the hospital. I hear they have no 
mercv for a poor person there. Well, 
well." did vou ever see— troubles never 
come by themselves; they always bring 
company, they do so. If I could only 
get Hannah to come, but she got her 
share, too, and the poor thing was 
cleaned up by the undertaker and the 
drug store man and the doctor. She 
had nothing left out of Hughies insur- 
ance money. Things cost so much, 
and the little money they were saving 
was eaten up too by them fellows. 
Hannah's got it hard too. Every- 
thing seems to be against her. And 
poor Hughie. he's dead sia weeks now. 
He got no ehance at all, the dear fel- 
low. Killed so audden. Them old 
bridges are so dangerous. Poor Hughie 
was a good sort of a fellow, if he lived 

mr~n\Am'* want tnr mnvth\n»." 



curse any one, Tisn't right." 

8he walked or staggered from the 
lounge to the bed, the pains that ac- 
company maternity came over her, no 
assistance could be had from her 
neighbors, the Jewish woman had been 
celebrating some Jewish festival and 
conld not be found at home. The 
Italian woman had gone on her regu- 
lar trip to the eoal yard too, and the 
Irish women had all gone to church to 
get the "blessed ashes," and no as- 
sistance could be gotten till they re- 
turned. 

Here you have a picture of the suf- 
ferings of the working class. Woman 
fulfilling her noblest mission is left 
helpless and alone. The sick child, 
Tessie, with her golden hair asks for 
bread, the delicate Willie wondering nt 
it all, and both crying, "what ia the 
matter with our mamma." 

The pious women return from church, 
chattering, one Mrs. Lynch goes in to 
Doherty's with some of the "blessed 
ashes." The good woman enquires for 
Mrs. O'Doherty. Willie tells her "My 
mamma is sick — very aiek." A groan 
from the dingy bedroom confirms Wil- 
lie's short reply. The kind woman in- 
estigates and finds her "good neigh- 
bor" suffering terribly and her face 
innaturally red and sweat running 
down into her bosom. The visitor 
takes everything at a glance, every- 
thing flashes through her mind. She 
looks for something — milk— anything— 
to give "the 'dacent women' a drink." 
she says aloud. But no milk could he 
found. The milkmnn wouldn't give 
them any more "trust until he was 
paid up." 

A second, a third cry from the bed- 
room, one louder nnd more pitiable than 
the other, and the Snmnritan. Mrs. 
Lynch, uttered a short prayer and 
1 for a doctor. In a very short 
Mrs. Lynch and doctor " return. 
The bedroom Is silent except a slight, 
low noise. "The baby 'a born." said 
the woman to the doctor. He lights a 
match. The face of the woman is no 
longer red. It is white, very white. 
Her fentnres nre calm. The tresses are 
loose, making her look so sweet and so 
sad— she is dead. 



we wouldn't want for anything. 
"And poor dear Hannah must go out 
to Flatbush to nurse a hightoned. rieh 
woman's baby." "I Suppose that's 
whr little Margaret died, she waa 
taken from the bresst too soon." 

" Mar bad lock to them for rieh 
people. 'they get the labor, and sweat, 
and blood of our husbands and sons. 
"Wasn't Hannah's husband killed and 
Mary's son, Eddie, ran over by the 
ears." "And that 'a not enough, we 
mothers must give them the milk from 



PROPAGANDA NOTES. 

The Rock Island Employees' Maga- 
zine, n dope sheet distributed nmongst 
the employees of that road, recommends 
to its slaves to purchase R. 1. emblem 
buttons, in the following manner: 
ROCK ISLAND EMBLEMS. 
"You may well be proud to wear 
a 'Rock Island' Trade mark button 
— get one today, put it right on and 
vou 'II find your neighbors trenting 
you with greater respect immedi- 
ately they see it. 

It means something to be a part 
of this great American railroad sys- 
tem, whether you're sectlonman or 
president. Honestlyl 

Just send for a button and try it 
on the neighbors — or travel all over 
the world and see how folks 'take 
off their hats Mo a Rock-Islander." 

Fellow workers of the Road! Are 
you willing to put on the badge of 
slavery f 

Are yon really proud to wear the 
trade-m'ark of your masters, the rail- 
road kings, who skin yon the year 
around, nnd lay you off by the thou- 
sands when no profits can be squeezed 
from vour hides? 

Yes, vou are a part of the great rail- 
roads, the only important factor, be- 
cause you are the only ones who operate 
in fnct those great systems of transpor- 
tation, nt the risk of life and limb, for 
just enough to keep you in good working 
condition. 

But vou play not the part that the 
enmpanv infers. It 'a they who benefit 
bv vour toil, who exploit you, and add 
insult to Injury by asking of you to 
ndvertise the road, which skins Its 
slaves to the queen's taste, at your own 
ipense. . 
We don't ask you to buy any but-' 
tons, but to studv* the principles of In- 
dustrial Unionism. Write for informa- 
tion. Inqnire in vonr locality for I. W. 
W. men— get in touch with them. 
* * a 
members we reeommend to 
spread the I. W. W. literature amongst 
railroaders on road. yard, shop and sec- 
tion. Thev nre made of the right stuff. 
Give them the "highball" to go ahead 
and get started in and studying Indus- 
trial Unionism! It will anrely get them 
off the sidetracks into which the old 
brotherhoods are leading them now, and 
bring them back into the main line, 
possessed of the same spirit of solidarity 
that was shown in the great strike on 
the Gould system in the '70 's and the 
Pullman strike of 1804. and keep on 
straight until economic freedom for 
themselves and their class has been 
achieved. 

NOTICE TO LITERARY AGENTS. 

A demand has been made to print a 
leaflet for Austrian workers. General 
Headquarters has now ready for deliv- 
ery a apecial leaflet in the Slavonian 
language, the price of aame being $5.00 
per thousand. 

Note— In another part of the Indus- 
trial Union Bulletin same is marked 
$3.00 per thousand. On account of the 
special type used the first edition ean- 
not be sold for that price at this time. 

Now, since we have those leaflets, It 
is np to those who asked to have them 
printed to make good. The printer 
needs the money, and the Austrian 
workers want to be informed about the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 80 
send in your order at onee, with cash. 
The same applies in regard to Rou- 
manian, Jewish. Freneh, and all other 
leaflets. Bring it up at tke neit meet* 
ingl 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Onee more we request you not to pot 
•S renewing yeur subscription. Don't 
wait until your name ia cut off from 
the list I Do It now, and state la your 
letter "RENEWAL." It "* * 



children." 

"I float know what kind of • coun- 
try it Is at all. Bat then I musa't 
despair, "God hi good, and X moat tot 



ri an uninterrupted delivery of the 
U. B., and it will save us tbe'eoat 
of takiag your aame off aad putting it 
back again on the mailing list. 

The reason wo doa't offer premiums. 
Is because we deem It every L W 
man 'a duty to pay for his Ba 
without efferiag a special reward. 
JkMfftt om m< 
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industrial movement. As the cavalry 
the proletarian army, it would move 
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I. Retrospect. 
By Frank Bohn. 

The disciisnion on tactics now 
«orbing the attention of the I. W. 
was bound to come, sooner or later, 
very existence of two Socialist polit 
cal parties made a straightforward 
course as regards political action im- 
possible. Educational propaganda along 
political lines has been made impm-si- 
ble bv our policy of neutrality. Tins 
fact gave golden opportunity for the 
propagation of "physical forcism. 
The mouths of those industrialists who 
favor political action has been and are 
closed— and this though they far out- 
number the advocates of "direct ac- 
tion." But this has been the least dis- 
turbing feature of the situation. 
Wrangling between I. W. ^. members 
of the two parties has been much worse. 

Before the coming of the I. »• 
the work of one of the political social 
ixt parties was that of teacher alone. 
Suffice it to say here that the work of 
that partv ns a teacher of Socialist 
fundamentals has been such as to se- 
cure it a full measure of appreciation 
from the unbiased historian. Hut it 
has been no more than an educational 
Kovietr. Observing it from the near 
view of the present it is evident that 
as a separate organization its work was 
completed done in 1»«4. At that time, 
however. 'this did not seem so clear to 
those of us who were fighting ot main- 
tain it. 

The Industrial Union Conference. 

Then came the Chicago Conference 
to the vtmnger element in that party 
referred" to. This conference was a 
protnisv of renewed vigor among the 
purelv revolutionary forces of the 
movement. And then, what is of far 
greater consequence, the industria 
movement, at its very inception, ex 
i.lained the form of organization and 
t\w tactics which the practical labor 
movement was evolving and must con 
tiime to evolve, in order to consum 
mate the revolution. The Chicago con 
ference was the result of experience 
yaia.d in the Western Federation 
Miners and the International I'liion 
I nited Brewerv Workmen. The first 
clear exposition of the theory and prac- 
tice of industrialism was made bv ^ Fel- 
low Worker Trautmann in the A. L. U« 
Journal in U»<»:'..* When the writer, as 
a member «>f the S. T. & li. A. tenta- 
tively represented that body at the 
Cliirngn eonfrrencc, neither he nor any 
other rn.-ml.er of the S. T. & L. A. bad 
ever set forth the argument for indus- 
trial unionism. Furthermore. 1 had 
m-ver met one nor heard of one who 
knew anvthing about the matter as at 
i.reMMit understood. It was a month 
biter, at Kansas City, that I *rst ex 
i.lained industrial unionism as «<nd«r 

j-t | at the Chicago conference. All 

nlont; the line to San Francisco my po- 
sition occasioned Burp"** aml m,t a 
litle opjsisition. At Los Angeles 
threats of expulsion from the Socialist 
Trades and Labor Alliance were made. 
\t this time, April, 1903. The "Con 
fessitin of Faith" was made and print 
od in the "l'eople." and from then on 
real arguments for industrialism began 
to npiK'nr. After that 1 found no op- 
position among members of that par 
tieular partv. Their paths had been 
made clear by light reflected- from the 
rhicago conference and the A. L. U. 
Journal, then edited by Thos. J. Hag- 
artv, bv the "People." No more was 
1 threatened with expulsion from tho 
alliance. It is only fair to add that, at 
San Francisco, where the alliance was 
full of voting.' active members without 
the millstone of old hatreds about their 
necks, the industrial argument was un- 
derstood and the movement started be 
fore anv oracle was heard. 1 recount 
the-e facts to forever put an end to 
„„eii silly and untrue stat.mients as 
"The I. W. W. is the child of the Alii- 
mice " Not one member of the So- 
cialist Trades nnd Labor Alliance had 
the -lightest idea that tho L W. W. was 
to be launched until a few days before 
the conference. The writer dropped in 
•it the A. L. I*, headquarters in Chicago 
iitid wa« then invited to attend. What- 
ever intbo nce the Sm'inlist Trndes and 
l^ibor Alliance may have had it ex- 
erted it« a purelv negative way through 
criticism of the A. F. of L. The cor- 
rectness of this critical attitude was 
recognized bv the industrialists, but 
the S. T. 4c h- A. had absolutely no cor 
Mruetive argument. 
The L W. W. Tinds the Field Bine. 
At the first convention of the I. W 
W. the organization was successful!} 
launched under most promising condi 
tions. Its acceptance by the revolt! 
tionarv nnd progressive elements of the 
working class was most encouraging. 
Nor was this surprising. Hitherto w» 
bad pled with working people to stu.lv 
and understand economics, itoliticnl 
science and history. Thus they would 
understand the labor movement and 
embrace Socialism. But in 19«m our 
argument changed. "Let us organize, 
we said, "according to our various In- 
dustries. Thus shall we be in a post 
tion to defend ourselves and wit. 
t-trikes when that is possible. Let us 
train ourselves to administer the (intri- 
cate affairs of industrial society.! l^et 
ns vote politically for revolutionists 
onlv. and seize, if we can. the powers 
of "the capitalist state. If fliat means 
is denied ns. to prepared \o exert phys- 
ical force and capture the industrial 
plant of the nation." 

Miners lumbermen, shoe workers, 
textile workers, fruit pickers nnd what 
not. proceeded to organize on this 
ba*i« and soon we were sixty-two thou- 
sand strong, including the Western 
Federation of Miners. To those to 
whom this nrgrtment became the start- 
ing point, line of march nnd goal of 
the labor movement, the problem was 
plain enough. The political movement. 
im|»ortnnt ns it was, would have its 
problems solved by a correctly formed 

•The nrtlcle of Frank Bohn headed 
••The Present Situation." dealing With 
historic facts and narrating develop- 
ments within the movement Inaugu- 
rate.! by the l»«s "Industrial Union 
Conference." In which Prank Bohn par- 
ticipated, will to published In full after 
the author will consent to making few 
■ Iterations and changes. The part pub- 
lished In this Issue are only extracts. 

•Xote— In lMS'the same writer con- 
tributed an artiele to a paper in wMeh 
he elearlr defined the functions of an 
"Iudustrml Union," In "the last bit 
tie with the capitalist class.' 



naturally in its proper sphere of opera- 
tions. This sphere is, always, to_ jeout 



... front and cover tho flanks of the 
solidlv massed infantry columns of the 
industrial proletariat. Acting inde- 
pendently tho political forces would 
ever be upon the wrong line of march, 
acting to no purpose, nnd, in the end, 
be inevitablv overpowered and de- 
stroyed. Thus would the industrial in- 
fantry be exposed to constant annoy- 
ancebvthe enemy's cavalry (the po- 
litical power). Furthermore, the mis- 
behaviour of the proletarian cavalry 
would cause nninstructed and undiscip- 
lined elements in the infantry to rea- 
son that cavalry was a nuis- 
ance, anyway, and the infantry had bet- 
ter go it alone — to ambush and certain 
defeat. 

Many I. W. W. members of both So- 
cialist parties placed themselves square- 
" upon the ground of the argument as 
itlined above. To all such tho one 
immediate question wns. "How can po- 
litical unity be atained at once and 
the I. W. W. be saved from internecine 
political quarrels among blockheads 
and designing politicians f 



Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to each of the craft 
unions in Kalispell, and also a copy be 
sent to tho other I. W. W. locals in 
lathead county; and be it further 
Resolved, Thnt this local requests all 
workers who are organized, and all 
thoso citizens who aro in favor of or- 
ganized labor, to take what action they 
may deem most suitablo towards those 
stores or corporations that wish to have 
their work performed by scabs and scab 
herders. 



FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE 
PACIFIC. 

A hustler at the front is fellow 
orkcr Henry Traurig of New York 
ity. Almost every other day an or- 
der is sent in by him, either for litera- 
ture or for the Industrial Union Bul- 
letin. 

Of course, heroes not always pay 
for the same out of his own pocket, 
but receives his instructions from his 
local. At the same time, this docs 
not alter the fact that he is a "live 

On the Pacific Coast, from Portland 
ilown to Los Angeles, the workers arc 
pushing the I. U. H. Spokane re- 
ives a bundle of 300— Portland 5a0 
week, and will order one thousand 
next week, if the I. U. P.. will con- 
tinue to be a means of propaganda, 
ou bet it will— but not just for the 
;tkc of an increased order from 
rtlantl. Spokane. Frisco, etc., but 
for the sake of all workinginen. wh« 
ant to learn more about the I. \Y 
\V. and Industrial Unionism. 

Fellow workers in other cities, take 
i example of the work done in the 
West. Get a move on yourself— give 
the chairs at headquarters a chance 
air themselves during the Summer 
onths. ^ ^ ^ 

In spite of all opposition now cvi 
need again in Chicago among the 
itkery Workers, the I. W. W. not 
tly advises its members not to re- 
taliate upon A. F. L. workers, but 
strongly condemns such action, no 
matter 'how justified they might ap- 
pear. Any member of the I. W . W. 
proven bv evidence of having scabbed 
upon any worker will be expelled 
' .ni the I. W. W. without much 
ceremony. , 

We don't wage war against work 
ingtnen, whether belonging to the A. 
F. I., or to no organization, but 
against the capitalist system personi- 
fied in the capitalist class and its de- 
fenders. 



WHAT IS THE DEMOCRACY 
PRACTICED BY BROTHER 
CAPITALIST? 

When he orders his protectors of 
the wealth stolen from the workers 
to stop or break up public meetings 
if his wronged brother laborer. 

When he. employs the scum and 
dregs of society as spys in the Union. 
When he orders them to commit 
rimes, to be placed afterwards at the 
door of sonic Union. 

When his agents exclaim with the 
bravado of a brigand who has his 
victim at his mercy, "To hell with 
the constitution," for which our rcv- 
ilutionary forefathers fought and 
died. , , , , 

When the sanctity of the workers 
home becomes a farce, Cripple Creek, 
Telhtridc, Denver bear witness! 

When labor papers voicing the 
truth are put on the index, while 
those who glorify Brother Capitalist 
arc allowed to print fake advertise- 
ments to catch the worker; and print 
lies about the workers' cause. 

When soldiers arc sent to assist a 
few pirates in the crushing of labor 
and incidentally advertise the busi- 
ness of commercial adventurers. 

When injunctions arc issued 
against labor unions regardless of 
Dame Justice.— linger pointing the 
other way. 

When the calling of names take; 
the place of arguments. Tin 
Paine has been called "Filthy Athc- 
and workers who hold the ban- 
of freedom aloft "Undesirable 
Citizens." While idle sports of the 
'400" and busy ruffians of the lower 
iO.OOO" arc commended for acts 
committed against labor. 4j 

When the ink-slingers of the mcr 
chandised press" may slander, libel 
and villify workingmcn citizens with 
impunity. Well, that's the kind of 
democracy wc don't want. \N c want 
the real thing.— the kind that is not 
mockery. The workers* republic will 
give the genuine article. Join the 
I. W. W. and help to bring it about. 



THE "FIGHTING TEMPEB." 

Resolutions Adopted at Begular Meat- 
tag of Local No. 421. 
Kalispell, Mont., May 30, 
Whereas. Lippincott, the contractor 
Jan had the contract for excavatinj 
the cellar of the Duncan Duilding, and 
later the work of excavating the collar 
of the Farmers' Elevator, has shown 
his enmity to organized labor and espe. 
eiallv to the I. W. W. In Ksltspell, by 
refusing to pay to the workers em« 
ploved on said excavations theseale 
established by Local No. 421, 1. W. W., 
for common labor, whieh is $2.50 for? 
hours on all prlrate work, and the 
same scale for a hours on all public 
worh: therefore, bo It mmm _ 

Resolved, By Local Union No. 421, 1. 
- — In regular session s^mbled, 



THE "ERUPTIVE PERIOD." 

Resolutions Adopted by Local Union 
No. 173, L W. W., May 21, 1908. 

Whereas, The Oeneral Secretaries 
published in the "I. U. Bulletin" of 
April 2"» and May 2, 1008, tho malicious 
lies and misrepresentations of Joseph J. 

ttor agninst this Local No. 173, 1. W. 

>'., without notifying said local, thus 
ilandering nnd injuring the reputation 

" said local before the Industrial 
orkers of the World; and 
Whereas, When No. 173 presented 
proven ehnrges against Joo Ettor, in 
order thnt the true facts may bo known, 
Assistant General Secretary immediate- 
ly replied that if anything thnt he 
could say would have any effect, it 
would not be published in tho Bulletin; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Local No. 173, that wc 
demand the immediate publication of 
resolutions passed by this locnl on May 
". 11108, nnd sent to Oeneral Head- 

ttarters for publication; nnd bo it 
further 

Resolved. That we do not tnke this 
stand because wc desire to injure the 
I. W. W.. but because when officers 
take the authority to sny what must 
lie and what not, to the genernl mem- 
bership, without regard to true facts 
of the case, we see the way open for a 
des|H>tic machine ns exemplified in the 
corrupt A. F. of L.; and be it further 
Resolved. Thnt copies of this resol ti- 
nts be pent to I. W. W. locals, and re- 
quest their cooperation in having said 
resolutions adopted bv Locnl No. 173 on 
Mny 7. lPox, published in the "I. U. 
Bulletin," and also, that a copy of 
hose resolutions be sent to General 
Hendqtinrters. 

Clias. Tvson, 
(Senl)* President. 

J. Calvo, 
Fin. Secretory. 

F. Monaco, 

Rec. Secretary Tro Tern. 
* * * 

This resolution is herewith published; 
with the following explanation: 

The report of Organizer Ettor wns 
not published in full in the Bulletin, ns 
inferred, only reference has been made 
to that report in the minutes of transac- 
tions of G. K. B.; nnd the rebuttal nnd 
resolutions of L. V. No. 173 have taken 
the same course. That is. thev have 
been submitted to the O. E. B. without 
further comment and when the minutes 
of thnt transaction will he published the 
members will find thnt no more nnd no 
less importance is given to tho explana- 
tion of L. U. No. 173 than wns given to 
the report of Organizer Ettor. If all 
letters and documents connected with 
every case submitted would have to be 
published in full, the space of the Bulle- 
tin would be taken up everv week with 
such matters; in fact, the" space of a 
weekly would not be sufficient, nnd the 
*10S per week required for the printing 
and mailing of the Bulletin would, in- 
deed, be money thrown away. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas. The I. U. B. ts the prop- 
erty of the I. W. W., and not of any 
tndiviiltt.il; and. 
Whereas. The I. U. B. should be 
•cd for propaganda purposes, and 
for news of the I. W. W. Locals, and 
not for the purpose of "veiled sar- 
casm," as appears in the I. U. B. of 
.fttnc ft. 1908, under the heading "A 
Singular People," by Justus Kbcrt. 
for the fact remains, the I. W. W. is 
not a political but an economic or- 
ganization; therefore it is no concern 
f the I. W. W. whether "these singu- 
lar people are dwindling in numbers 
or unable to reinforce even them- 
selves." t 

It is a singular fact that men and 
women comprising these "singular 
people" have fought and do fipht for 
the upbuilding of the I. W. W. and 
for the integrity of the organization, 
and furthermore such articles as ap- 
peared in the editorial column of the 
same date. "A Letter from Covington 
Hall to a Friend," should find no 
place in the columns of the Bulletin; 
and. 

JrVhcrcas, The overbearing conduct 
of the G. K. B. (of allowing the use 
of the Bulletin for other purposes for 
which the I. U. B. is maintained, viz.: 
for the purposes of propaganda, 
financial statements, and news of I. 
W. W. locals, in face of all the pro- 
tests entered by Local Unions against 
their doing so) is not for the well be 
ing of the I. W. W.; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That wc. members of 
Local 125. I. W. W.. protest against 
the use of the Bulletin for' the pur- 
pose of exposing the petty differences 
occurring between individuals of the 
I. W. W. membership and the polit- 
ical organizations they formerly be> 
longed to; and. be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the I. U. B. for 
publication. 

Adopted by Local No. 125 at the 
regular meeting of June 11, 1908.« 

J. W. HAWKINS, 
Cor. & Rec. Secy., Local No. 125. 



inefficient methods is apt to open 
the door to corrupt measures and 
also to discourage an otherwise loyal 
membership, therefore be it 

Resolved, that wc recommend the 
following clause to be added to Ar- 
ticle 3 to follow Section 16: 

Section 17. The General Office 
shall forward printed ballots in suffi- 
cient number to National Industrial 
Unions, Industrial Uictrict Councils; 
or in localities where neither is es- 
tablished—direct to the locals. Sec- 
retaries of the Industrial Unions or 
Industrial District Councils, shall in 
turn forward such ballots to the lo- 
cals affiliated with. Secretaries of 
locals shall send by mail to every 
member in good standing one ballot, 
which the member at the next meet- 
ing deposits, duly marked and sign- 
ed, with the election committee. 
Members prevented from attending 
the local's meeting through excusable 
causes, such as sickness or night 
work, shall send their ballot in by 
mail, duly marked. The Election 
Committee shall be held responsible 
for a full vote of the local's entire 
membership. 

(Seal) Committee. 



I. W. W. 

PUBLICATIONS 



Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK No. 1 
By Wm. E. Trautmann 

Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism nnd Annlysis 
of the Preamble, by A. 
S. Edwards. Very useful 
in arriving at an under- 
standing of the form of 
organization of the 

Industrial Workers of the World 
$3.50 a hundred prepaid 
Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK No. 2 
MEANS AND METHOD8 
By Wm. E. Trautmann 

PART I 

To know what Industrial Union- 
ism is you must read what is 
said about It by Its friends and 
what it snys for itself; only in 
thnt way can its present aims and 
ultimate purposes be understood. 

$3.50 a hundred prepaid 
PART II (same ns above) 
Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK 
Italian or Polish Editions 
fS.oo a hundred prepaid 

NOTK— Ttii> roi|iiWti> mnmint of rush 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

212 BUSH r CM PLC 
CHICAGO • - ILLINOIS 
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PREAMBLE OF THE I.W.W. 

The working class and the employing class hare noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace so long at hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer bands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mis- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever • 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing injury to one an injury to alL 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
any political party,- we unite under the following consti- 

* Ut *° n " (Caw •» CmatHittton Stnt *n Aoolfesxtten.) 



I L ET THE LIGHT IN g 

JU WILL NEVER LEARN any | 

$ 12 thing about the INDUS- ® 
A TRIAL WORKERS OF® 
g THE WORLD by absorbing 
^the dope its enemies hand to® 
a good antidote for their® 
s the TRUTH. Get the® 
TRUTH by reading what the® 
J I. W. W. SAYS FOR ITSELF.® 
2* Here is a good combination for ® 

® — : — $i,oo — — ® 
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® 

Handbook of Industrial j& 

«a» Unionism" 5c ^ 

X. Constitution of the L W. W. 5cx 
® Report of Sec'y Trautmann. . .6c «f 
® Handbook, Means ft Methods, ® 

@ Parts 1 and 2 -10c® 

jst Report of Second Conrentlon.SOc a 
Y Report of Third Convention. .50c X 
® Year's Subscription to Bulla. 

W tin 50c© 

$ Assortment of Leaflets ...5c ® 

0 Sl.80 ® 

Q ALL FOR, ORE DOLLAR. ® 

j| 212 Buah Temple, Chicago J* 



RESOLUTION AND AMEND- 
MENT TO CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED BY LOCAL NO. 
85, BRANCH 2. CHI- 
CA PO. I LL. 

Whereas, the highest number of 
votes cast on any proposition at the 
referendum following the third an- 
nual convention of the I. VV. W. only 
about 4 per cent of the entire mem- 
bership of the organisation, and 

Whereas, Section 16 of Article 3 
of the constitution calls for a refer- 



by the entire 
ship of the I. W. W., and 

Whereas, under the present lax 
system a proper and full expression 
of the wishes and desires of all of 
the members Is impossible, and 
Whereat, the continuance of such 




I.W.W. 

PUBLICATIONS 



Luflits li Eigllthi ptr 1,000— 

Address to Wage Work 

ers $1.50 

The Textile Industry., x.50 
Food Stuff Industry... 1.50 
Metal and Machinery 

Industry x.50 

Story of a New Labor 

Union x.50 

Address to Lumber and 

Wood Workers x.50 

Address to Street Car 

Workers x.50 

Address to Railway 

Workers 1.50 

Address to Coal Miners 3.00 

LEAFLETS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

Address to Coal Miners 
in Italian 3«o° 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Italian.. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Finnish.. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in German. 4.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Yiddish. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in French.. 3.00 

Address to Textile 
Workers in French. . 3.00 

Special address in Rou- 
manian A' 00 

Special address in Sla- 
vonian-Dalmatian . . . 3.00 

Japanese address to 

Wage Earners xo.oo 

For above send to I. W. 

W. Headquarters, 158 5th 

St., San Francisco, Calif. 
For Story of a New Labor 

Union in Spanish send to N. 

C. Madsen, 299 E. 6th St., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

I. W. W. CONSTITUTION. 

English (per xoo) . .$ 5-00 

Italian " .. 500 

French " .. 5-°° 

German " . • 5 °° 

Polish " .. 500 

Hungarian " .. 5-oo 

Spanish " . . xo.oo 

Finnish M .. 500 
Membership application 

blanks in Polish, per xoo, 50c. 
Membership application 

blanks with preamble in 

Slavonian - Dalmatian, per 

xoo, 50c. 

KOTB - The r«q««««« •« BO ?"! t «* ,h 
mu( accompany each order. All wppllw 

W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 212 Bush Temple 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Industrial Union 

HANDBOOK 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure oi Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing of tb* form of 
organixation of the 

industrial Worterseffts World 

Price, postpaid, 10 eta. 
Special rates on large orders. 



Order for Subscription Cards 



190.... 

Wm. E. Tuautmann, G. S. T. 

Industrial Workers of the World: 
I am interested in extending the 
circulation of The ladtstrlslUsioa Msoa 

and wish you would send me 

Subscription Cards as follows: 
Cards for One Year 

Cards for Six Months 

I agree to sell the cards at 50 cents 
and 26 cents each, and forward to you 
all money received at least once a 

month. 

Name 

Street No 

Postoffice 

State 



Member of Local 



.1. W. W. 



The Cmrdi in Ml apla Ut» of Tea, 
Half Y«r, Oc : Pull Ye»r. foes-aod aiar — 
ordered accordingly. 
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6ERERAL EXECUTIVE BOARO 

F.W. Heslewood, Greenwood, B.C. 

T. J. Cole Blue Island, 111. 

Rudolph Katx Paterson, N. J. 

B. H. Williams Eureka, Cal. 

Wm. Yates... New Bedford, Mass. 

Ws). E. Traitmm, 8»s. Sesj-Trsss. 
lisjsat St John, ass't See. ft Sts. Org. 
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